“I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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Ir an opinion is not true, we are bourd to 
change it; i! it is true, we are bound to propagate 
it.—Archbi hop Whu ely. 


The Over Check Rein. 


Hon. Thomas E. liill of Chicago makes a most 
earnest attack in the “ Chicago Tribune” on the 
over check rein. “ ‘The Mlinois Society” has re- 
printed his article ir leaflet form. 

Ile declares this check rein “a foolish contriv- 
ance to torture which has not one excuse, fasten- 
ing the horse's head in a position unnatural and 
extremely painful, which exposes his eyes to the 
glare of the sun and preveots him from seeing 
stones and other obstacles in the roadway.” 

By the kindness of Mr. Landon, publisher of 
the “Illinois Humane Journal,’ we are able to 
put before our readers the cuts illustrating Mr. 
Hill’s article, which tell the story better than 
words :— 


Unnatural Position—The Injury and Distigurement of the 
Horse which results from the present “style” of tie 
Overcheck. 


Let Them Know how it is Themselves—The Drivers of 
our tlorses doing duty and putting on ‘ style,” with 
ne fy pulled back and Face turned upward by the Over- 


| 


Natural Position—The Grace and Beauty which come from 
Arching Neck and Curving Lines. 


Natural and Unnatural Position—Two Horses, One Beau- 
tiful from Head held in Graceful Position, the Other Dis- 
figured from its Head drawn into a Position which 
inflicts Pain and Torture. 


> 


A Vesper-Bell of Nature. 


Not long ago, we talked about the campanero 
or bell-bird of South America, and now here is 
news concerning a useful little cousin of his 
in Australia. 

He is not much larger than a snow-bunting, but 
he has a pleasant note, not unlike the sound of a 
distant sheep-bell. 

About sunset the bell-birds begin their tinkling, 
and for awhile the whole forest echoes with the 
silvery tones,—a sort of Angelus or vesper-bell of 
nature in the wild bush, hushing the woods for 
evening prayer. 

Besides their musical sweetness these notes are 
a sure sign that water is near, and the weary trav- 
eller in that thirsty land is glad enough to hear the 
bell-bird calling to rest and refreshment after a 
hot day’s tramp.—?. Nicholas. 


Directions for Killing Domestic Animals, 

The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals undertakes to kill, or have 
killed, in a merciful manner, all horses, dogs and 
cats in Boston and vicinity. There should be in 
every city and town one or more skilled persons 
to do this business. In many towns and cities 
there is no such person, therefore the Society 
publishes these simple directions, hoping thus to 
prevent much cruelty now practised. 


HORSES. 

1. By blows —Blindfold, and with a heavy axe 
or hammer, strike just below the fore-top, at the 
point indicated by the dot in the cut. One vigor- 
ous blow will fell the horse; two will make death 
sure. 

2. By the bullet.—Place the muzzle of the rifle 
or pistol within a few inches of the head, and 
shoot him in the same spot. A charge of buck- 
shot fired from a shot-gun will be equally effect- 
ual. Be careful not to strike or shool too low, 

It is absolutely unsafe to administer chloroform 
to a horse that has the use of its legs. 


DOGS AND CATs. 

For a small dog or cat, « quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of pure cyanide of potassium, placed on the 
tongue (they will not take it in food), as near the 
throat as possible, is sufficient; or they may be 
chloroformed, by saturating « sponge or folded 
flannel with the liquid (an ounce is sufficient), and 

lacing it with the animal in an ordinary wash- 

oiler, or other air-tight vessel, 
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For a large dog, use half a teaspoonful of pure 
cyanide of potassium, placed on the tongue, as 
near the throat as possible. 

The Society has also been endeavoring to intro- 
duce into all our slaughter-houses more humane 
methods of killing the animals used for food, and 
for this purpose publishes the following : — 


PRECAUTIONS, 


“The animal to be slaughtered should be con- 
ducted to the spot selected as quietly as possible, 
without the use of goad or club, and everything 
ealculated to alarm should be removed. All 
‘slaughtering premises should be kept thoroughly 
cleansed from blood and offal, and no carcasses 
be allowed to hang in view. No animal should 
be permitted to witness the death of another. 
Trifling as these measures may appear, they are 
in reality of vast importance, not only in view of 
avoiding useless cruelty, but as affecting the 
wholesomeness of meat for food, and the market 
value of the animal slaughtered; there being no 
question as to the effects of torture, cruelty and 
fear upon the secretions and upon the flesh.” 


CATTLE. 


The most humane and effectual way of killing 
cattle is to shoot them. One ordinary sized bul- 
let given at the point indicated by the dot in the 
cut will generally prove suflicient. 

Sheep and calves should be stunned before they 
are cut. The old time method of bleeding calves 
several days before they are killed is not only 
inhuman, but the process injures the meat, in 
some cases poisoning it. All suffering just before 
death injures the meat and sometimes poisons it. 
It has been found that even fish are much better 
when killed as soon as caught, by striking the 
back of the head sharply with a stick or stone. 

Some of our fishermen now carry little clubs 
or batons for that purpose. 

All wounded birds and other creatures should 
be killed as speedily as possible, to prevent injury 
to the meat. These facts are well established by 
scientific authority. 

In behalf of the Society, 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President. 


Interesting Incident. 
We copy this interesting incident from the “ Bos- 
ton Transcript ”: — 
“The President of our‘ Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, sends us 
this received from Mr. R. B. Forbes, of Milton: 


“ MILTON, June 26, 1882. 
“Dear Sir: An incident of peculiar significance 
has oceurred several times, showing marked hu- 
manity and disinterestedness among the feathered 
tribe. My mocking-bird hangs under the piazza, 
and near him is a robins’ nest containing young 
birds. The parent birds seem to be busy all day, 
bringing worms to their young family. Twice the 
robins have been seen to alight on the cage of the 
prisoner and drop worms into his mouth, passing 
by their own well-fed young. Were Longfellow 
here I should invoke his aid in commemorating 
this fact in rhyme. R. B. Forses.” 
THERE is one town in Connecticut that has no 
fear of the measles. It’s Haddam. 


New Hampshire Whiskey, 

We are not prepared to assert that New Hamp- 
shire whiskey is worse than other whiskey. 

But this is what we hear about it. A man re- 
siding near that large and beautiful N. H. lake 
with the tremendous name, which we will not 
attempt to spell, owned a pet monkey. One day 
he thought he would take him down to the tavern 
and give hima nicely sweetened drink of whiskey. 
The result was that monkey had a headache; that 
monkey was a sick monkey for several days. A 
considerable time afterwards, when he supposed 
the monkey had forgotten about it, he took him 
down again and offered him another drink of 
whiskey. The monkey declined—* No, I thank 
you, sir.’ Then he tried to make him take it, and 
the monkey ran out of doors; then he chased 
him, and the monkey ran up the waterspout and 
sat on the side of the roof and looked at him; 
then he borrowed a gun and pretended he was 
going to shoot him, and the monkey ran over on 
the other side of the roof, and when he came 
around there with his gun, ran back again; then 
he got another man to come out with another 
gun and watch one side of the roof while he 
watched the other; then the monkey jumped up 
on the chimney and let himself down inside, and 
hung on by his paws, rather than drink that New 
Hampshire whiskey, and there he stayed until his 
master, who began to be anxious about him, 
promised better fashions, and called him down. 

Now, as we remarked before, we don’t know 
that New Hampshire whiskey is worse than other 
whiskey, but when a monkey will jump up ona 
chimney and let himself down inside, and hang on 
by his paws rather than drink it, it is, to say the 


‘least, a suspicious circumstance, and we advise 


our friends who propose to visit that State this 
summer to avoid whiskey. 


The Carnival at Washington. 
A carnival was held at Washington, in 1871. 
From adescription of it in the “ Chicago Tribune,” 
we take the following : 


The most exciting of these smaller races was 
not down upon the programme. Ever and anona 
dog, seeking its lost master, would creep through 
a crevice, or venture in at the end of the avenue, 
and then everybody would raise a shout, clap 
hands, and terrify the dog, driving him up the 
broad, open street, where he would seek in vain 
anywhere an opportunity to escape, the whole 
street being crowded six or eight deep for the 
entire mile. 

There was one dog — a beautiful sleek spaniel — 
which I saw at its master’s side, and noted for its 
comely limbs, fine eyes, and trustfulness. It went 
about with him like a child. Everybody was merry, 
and so felt this exquisite creature. Soon after, I 
saw that same comely spaniel trotting about un- 
easily alone. It had wandered from the owner 
and was seeking him. Unconsciously it observed 
the wide-open entrance to the avenue, near the 
Treasury, for “ straight was the gate and broad 
was the way,” and the young spaniel peeped in. 
Immediately there arose a fiendish cry of exulta- 
tion, which propelled the poor dog upon its own 
alarm a rod further on, and there, while it stopped 
trembling at this unaccountable change in the air 
of the merry people, the whole long multitude 
caught the infection. The dog rushed first to one 
side, then to the other; the very children and wo- 
men kicked him back; he darted to the open place 
where he had entered, policemen and men re- 
pulsed him ; the valves of that broad gate gave ad- 
mission only and let nothing out Far along the 


vista the mocking rumble of request resounded to 
deliver up this helpless, quivering victim to their 
pleasure also. The little beauty saw only the long 
way open, and with its silky, pendulous ears be- 
drabbled, its bright eye full of fear, and loins 
shuddering, it placed its muzzle to the street and 
flashed down the savage gauntlet. Like a mote of 
gray light it traversed the vista, its little soul in. 
its eyes and feet — the pet of the fireside trying the 
first ordeal of the mercy of the highway. There 
was awful meaning in the hiss and hoot, the laugh, 
the satisfaction, the insatiate appetite of the crowd 
for that helpless terror. From the Treasury to the 
Capitol, from the Capitol back, and back and back 
again, the dog went bounding, but the hoot never 
ceased. It never proposed to cease. It was in- 
satiable until the spaniel should die or escape. 
Many times the dog ran to individual feet and fell 
there fawning like a human being, as if it had 
found men so kind in all its previous life that hu- 
man nature must somewhere be compassionate. 
Ah! not in the mob is there compassion. 

The poor dumb being at last stood staggering 
in the midst of the street, exhausted, crazed, at the 
point of going mad. Some boys were stepping 
out to poke it on the more, when through the thick 
ranks an indignant gentleman broke, scattered the 
boys and lifted the dying creature to his breast 
In that warm bosom it shut its eyes as he stroked 
it with a father’s gentleness. The owner had re- 
covered his pet. A life at least, perhaps a soul, 
had been redeemed from the highway. Somebody 
remarked, * That must be Bergh.” He reminded 
me more of Christ than anybody I had seen that 
day. 


How a Michigan Shepherd Dog Protected his 
Mistress. 

The following comes to us in a letter from 
Michigan: — 

One evening last week two tramps came to the 
house of J. Mead, Evergreen Township, Michi- 
gan, and asked permission of Mrs. M. to spend 
the night. She told them that her husband was 
away, and she could not keep them. They said 
they would stay any way. She quickly shut the 
door. One of the men burst it open. She told 
him to leave. He used insulting language, and 
advanced towards her. Neighbors were distant, 
and she had no companion but a shepherd dog. 
Mrs. M. said, “ Take him, Rover.” The dog 
sprang at his face and, with one bite, tore open 
his right cheek and brought him to the floor. Be- 
fore she could call off the dog he had seized the 
tramp’s nose, and nearly bitten it off. The other 
fellow ran, and the bitten man went out on his 
hands and knees, and was subsequently found at 
a neighbor's, three miles distant, not able to speak. 


> 


Graham Crackers for Tramps. 

The above story about tramps suggests an ex- 
periment we have often tried, and which we 
think a reliable test to determine who are really 
hungry. We made it a practice for years to keep 
in our office a substantial bundle of Graham 
crackers, and whenever a man called, claiming to 
be hungry, we immediately brought out the crack- 
ers. If he eat half a dozen we were ready to 
help him. If he declined our hospitality, as in 
nine enses out of ten he did, we declined further 
conversation, and never receivad a second call. 


“ UNCLE Joun,” said little Emily, “ do you know 
that a baby that was fed on elephant’s milk gained 
twenty pounds in one week?” “ Nonsense! Im- 
possible!” exclaimed Uncle John, and then he 
asked, “* Whose baby was it?” “It was the ele- 
phant’s,” said little Emily. 
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Jesus of Nazareth. 
AN EASTERN APOLOGUE, 

Jesus, says the story, arrived one evening at 
the gates of a certain city, and He sent His dis- 
ciples forward to prepare supper, while He Him- 
self, intent on doing good, walked through the 
streets into the market-place. And He saw at 
the corner of the market some people gathered 
together looking at some object on the ground ; 
and He drew near to see what it might be. It 
was a dead dog with a halter round his neck, by 
which he appeared to have been dragged through 
the dirt. A viler, a more abject, a more unclean 
thing never met the eyes of man, and those who 
stood by looked on with abhorrence. “ Faugh,” 
said one, “it pollutes the air.” ‘“ How long,” 
said another, “shall this foul beast offend our 
sight?” ‘Look at his torn hide,” said a third, 
“one could not even cut a shoe out of it.” “ And 
his ears,” said a fourth, “all draggled and bleed- 
ing.” “No doubt,” said a fifth, “he has been 
hanged for stealing.’ And Jesus heard them, 
and looking down compassionately on the dead 
creature, said,“ Pearls are not equal to the white- 
ness of his teeth.’ ‘Then the people turned to 
Him with amazement, and said among them 
selves, “ Who is this? this must be Jesus of Naza- 
reth.” And being ashamed, they bowed their 
heads and went each his way. 


A Delightful Call. 

We received a delightful call this morning from 
the lady teacher of the “ Gibson Primary School,” 
Dorchester District, and seven of her little girls 
and boys as representatives of the school, and 
with them “ Jack,” a noble Newfoundland dog, 
who attends school every day, and is loved by all 
the children. They have been studying Mr. An- 
gell’s “« Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” and have 
also had Mrs. Appleton’s card, “ Waiting for the 
Master.” They left “ Jack’s” photograph, and a 
short composition about him written by one of the 
little girls We wish all our friends could have 
seen their happy faces. 

This is the composition about “ Jack,” and our 
friends can see his photograph by calling at our 
office. 

“ JACK.” 

“ Jack is a faithful dog. Would you like to hear 
about a faithful thing that he did? Well, I will 
tell you. One day my teacher went away and she 
did not want Jack to go too. She asked her sister 
to take him home with her. When it was time to 
go home she called Jack, but he would not come. 
She went home, but Jack stayed all night at the 
school-house because he thought that my teacher 
was in the building. I think his name ought to be 
Fidelity. Jack still comes to school, and he is 
loved by everybody. A few days ago he had his 
photographs taken, and the man who took them 
called him Jumbo. Though he is a dog, he be- 
haves very well, better than some boys and girls, 
I am sorry to say. ALICE Foxes.” 


The Finale. 

A wicked exchange says: “Only one out of 
about fifteen of the American girls who go abroad 
to become great singers or painters are ever heard 
of after returning home. The other fourteen 
marry Italian counts, and when night comes are 
too busy taking care of the monkeys and mending 
tambourines to hunt up old acquaintances.” 


JouHN BRIGHT wrote, lately, a note in which oc- 
curred this passage: “If children at school can 
be made to understand how it is just and noble to 
be humane even to what we term inferior animals, 
it will do much to give them a higher character 
and tone through life. There is nothing meaner 
than barbarous and cruel treatment of the dumb 
creatures who cannot answer us or resent the 
misery which is so often needlessly inflicted upon 
them.” 


Dialogue of the Horses. 
BY WILL CARLETON. 


First horse. 

We are the pets of men— 
There is naught for us teo gentle and good, 
In the graceful days of our babyhood ; 
We frisk and caper with childish glee— 
O, none so’ pretty and proud as we! 
They cheer and cherish us in our play— 
O, none so smilingly sweet as they! 
And when a little our lives have grown, 
Each has a stable and room for his own, 
A waiter to fill his bill of fare, 
A barber to clean and comb‘this hair. 


They show us, gayly dressed and proud, 
To the eager eyes of the clamorous crowd; 
They champion us in the rattling race, 
They praise our beauty and cheer our pace ; 
They keep for us our family trees— 

They trumpet our names beyond the seas; 
They hang our portraits on their walls, 
And paint and garnish and gild our stalls. 


Second horse. 

We are the slaves of men— 
They lash us over the dusty roads, 
They bend us down with murderous loads; 
They fling vile insults on our track, 
And know that we cannot answer back ; 
In winds of winter, or summer sun, 
The tread of our toil is never done; 
And when we are weak, and old, and lame, 
And labor-stiffened, and bowed with shame, 
And hard of hearing, and blind of eye, 
They drive us out in the world to die. 
They draft us into their bloody spites, 
They spur us, bleeding, into their fights ; 
They harrow our souls with their senseless ire, 
And curse us into a storm of fire. 
And when to death we are bowed and bent, 
And take the ball that for them was meant, 
Alone they leave us to groan and bleed, 
And dash their spurs in another steed! 

Yes, we are the slaves of men. 

Massachusetts Ploughman. 
Omens. 


Some twelve years ago at the beautiful falls of 


. 


aiding Mr. Colam, secretary of the Royal (Eng- 
lish) Society, in deciding upon a name for the 
monthly about to be published by that society, 
and which has since been very widely circulated 
over the civilized world. It was decided to name 
it, as our friends know, “ The Animal World.” 
The first number of that publication which 
entered France came to us at Paris, and, as we 
opened it, by a most singular coincidence a small 
bird alighted on our open chamber window and 
sang its little song. With a single exception this 
was the only instance during a four months resi- 
dence in Paris that a bird, to our knowledge, came 
to our window. It was the first number of a pa- 
per that is probably doing more for birds than 
any ever published in Europe. Largely from it has 
come in England alone * The Dicky Bird Soci- 
ety,” which numbers over 37,000 boys and girls. 
And here were we, thankful to God, and here was 
the little bird singing at our window his song of 
thanksgiving, in which every bird in Paris would 
have joined if they could have known about it. 
Was this little bird sent to our window just then, 
or was it accident? Idle thinkers would proba- 
bly say accident. Agassiz, who believed in a 
future life for animals as well as men, might per- 
haps say,“ There are more mysteries in heaven 
and earth than our philosophy has ever dreamed 


of. ” 


the Rhine, in Switzerland, we had the pleasure of | 


How a Cat Interviewed the Bees. 


Charles Kaiser, who has the only hive of bees 
in town, says that when he first got his swarm, 
his old cat’s curiosity was much excited in regard 
to the doings of the little insects, the like of which 
she had never before seen. At first she watched 
their comings and goings ata distance. She then 
flattened herself upon the ground and crept along 
toward the hive, with tail horizontal and quiver- 
ing. It was clearly evident that she thought the 
bees were some new kind of game. Finally she 
took up a position at the entrance to the hive, and 
when a bee came in or started out, made a dab at 
it with her paws. This went on for a time with- 
out attracting the special attention of the inhabi- 
tants of the hive. Presently, however, “ Old Tab- 
by” struck and crushed a bee on the edge of the 
opening leading to the hive. The smell of the 
crushed bee alarmed and enraged the whole 
swarm. Bees by the score poured forth and 
darted into the fur of the astonished cat. Tabby 
rolled herself in the grass, spitting, sputtering, 
biting, clawing and squalling as cat never squalled 
before. She appeared a mere ball of fur and 
bees as she rolled and tumbled about. She was at 
length hauled away from the hive with a garden 
rake, at the cost of several severe stings to her 
rescuer. Even after she had been taken to a dis- 
tant part of the grounds, the bees stuck in Tabby’s 
fur, and about once in two minutes she would ut- 
ter an unearthly “ yowl” and bounce a full: yard 
in the air. On coming down she would try to 
scratch an ear, when a sting on the back would 
cause her to turn a succession of back somersets 
and give vent toarunning fire of squalls. Like 
the parrot that was left alone with the monkey, 
old Tabby had a dreadful time. ; 

Two or three days after this adventure, Tabby 
was caught by her owner, who took her by the 
neck and threw her down near the bee-hive. No 
sooner did she strike the ground than she gave a 
tremendous leap to the top of a high fence, and 
vanished. Henceforth she will not meddle with 
“the little busy bee,” that “ improves each shining 
hour.” 


The Gray Head by the Hearth. 

A private letter from a lady who is spending the 
year among the peasants of Tyrol, says: “ The 
morning after our arrival, we were awakened by 
the sound of a violin and flutes under the window, 
and, hurrying down, found the little house adorned 
as for a feast,— garlands over the door and wreath- 
ing a high chair which was set in state. 

“The table was already covered with gifts, 
brought by the young people whose music we had 
heard. The whole neighborhood were kinsfolk, 
and these gifts came from uncles and cousins in 
every far-off degree. They were very simple, for 
the donors are poor—knitted gloves, a shawl, 
baskets of flowers, jars of fruit, loaves of bread; 
but upon all some little message of love was 
pinned. 

“*Is there a bride in this house?’ I asked of 
my landlord. 

“* Ach, nein!’ he said. ‘We do not make such 
a pother about our young people. It is the grand- 
mother’s birthday.’ 

“The grandmother, in her spectacles, white 
apron and high velvet cap, was a heroine all day, 
sitting in state to receive visits, and dealing out 
slices from a sweet loaf to each who came. I could 
not but remember certain grandmothers at home, 
just as much loved as she, probably, but whose 
dull, sad lives were never brightened by any such 
pleasure as this; and I thought we could learn 
much from these poor mountaineers.” — Youths’ 
Companion. 


He was sitting in the parlor with her, when a 
rooster crowed in the yard, and, leaning over, he 
said, “ Chanticleer.” ‘“ I wish you would,” she re- 
plied, “ I'm sleepy as I can be.” He cleared. 


> 


“ WHat is home where love is not?” asks a 
young poet. It’s a mighty interesting place—to 
the neighbors, 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, AucusT, 1882. 


Our Society in July and August. 

It has been customary in past years to hold no 
meetings of directors in July and August. This 
year we propose to omit no meeting. We have 
too much good work on hand and ahead to admit 
of any postponement. 


Our New Secretary. 

Mr. Joseph L. Stevens of Gloucester and Bos- 
ton has been elected secretary of our society for 
one year. Mr. Stevens has been hitherto engaged 
in active business in Boston, and for the past ten 
years has been also superintendent of the “ Saw- 
yer Free Library ” of Gloucester. He comes to 
us with the highest recommendations, and our 


friends are invited to call and make his acquaint- 
ance. 


Particular Attention. 

We would call the particular attention of our 
readers in this number, 

1st. To * Humane Methods of Killing Ani- 
mals,” see first page. 

They are the methods used by our agents, and 
ought to be within reach of every person who 
owns a domestic animal. Surely we can do no 
less than give our dumb servants, companions and 
friends—when they must die—a merciful death. 
We advise our friends to preserve this number of 
our paper with care, where it can be easily found 
when you or your neighbors have occasion to kill 
any animal. 

2d. To the article also on the first page on 
*“ The Over-Drawn Check Rein,” which, it seems 
to us, inflicts a vast deal of cruelty on horses. 

3d. To the article entitled “ Bands of Mercy.” 
In ONE matter we are behird our friends on the 
other side of the ocean—and that is in the forma- 
tion of children’s organizations. In France and 
other continental countries, hundreds and proba- 
bly thousands of these societies have been formed. 
In England there are very large numbers of them 
under the name of “ Bands of Mercy ” and other 
nanes. One alone has over thirty-seven thousand 
boy and girl members. 

In this country. with the exception of the soci- 
eties in Philadelphia and some formed in primary 
schools during the past year, the field is un- 
touched. 

When we reach the child, we reach the mother, 
father and the whole family. Every humane cer- 
tificate or card the child carries home bears not 
only on the child and the future, but in most effet- 
ive form on the parents and the present. It bears 
not only on the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
but also,as the experience of European schools 
proves conclusively, on the prevention of crime. 

“Out of about seven thousand children care- 
ully taught kindness to animals in one English 
school, not one has ever b en charged with a crimi- 
nal off:nce in any court.” 

A good foundation has been laid. Mr. Angell's 
“ Lessons on Kindness to Animals” have gone to 
about twenty-five thousand primary schools and 
Mrs. Appleton’s humane cards into probably 
about two hundred thousand families. 

The Rev. Thomas ‘immins of Portsmouth, 


England, in this country on six months leave of 
absence for his health, who kind!y furnishes us 
the article in question. is thoroughly posted in the 
English system. We wish he might be induced 
to introduce it here. We shall bring the matter 
at once before the directors of our M.S. P. C. A. 
The times are ripe for action in this matter. 
Committee on Legislation, Transportation and 
Slaughtering. 

The Committee on Legislation, Transportation 
and Slaugbtering, through its chairman, Mr. 
Nathan Appleton, presents the following addi- 
tional report in rel:tion to improved cars for the 
transportation of live stock. 

The Parlor Cattle Car Co. of Cincinnati has 
now over 100 excellent cattle cars in operation. 


The cost of a new car is rather Jess than $600, | 


and an ordinary old stock car can be transformed 
into one of these for about $150. This system is 
the invention of Mr. Isidor Kitsee, and has many 
admirable features. The cars are thirty-five feet 
long, and each one will carry twenty head of cat- 
tle. The animals are placed in diagonal elastic 
stalls, by which much space is economized, while 
at the same time they have plenty of room to lie 
down. The heads of the animals are to the out- 
side of the car, giving them air, and a slight 
pitch in the floor affords perfect drainage through 
the centre. There is also an automatic feeding 
and watering apparatus operated from outside 
of the car. 

A letter has been received from Mr. H. Horn, 
agent of the American Humane Association, giv- 
ing a most satisfactory account of the trip made 
by two of the Hunter Stock Cars from Chicago to 
Boston. Each car carried filteen cattle, and the 
journey took, including stoppages, one hundred 
hours, but the animals were able to lie down, eat 
and drink in transit, and they reached their des- 
tination in fine condition. The merits of the 
Hunter Stock Car are now well established, and 
its more general adoption is recommended. 


Our Agents. 

We desire to acknowledge our great obligation 
to our many agents throughout the State for 
posting in their respective towns and cities over 
three thousand copies of our placard “ Don't 
Overdrive.” These placards will very likely save 
thousands of horses from being overdriven this 
hot weather, and we trust that our agents will be 
made happier by the thought that they have 
greatly helped in this matter. 


Frederick May Legacy. 

Enclosed in letter from F. W. G. May, Esq., ex- 
ecutor of the estate of Frederick May, deceased, 
dated July 7th. we receive a check for 2500, being 
in part payment of a legacy of $5,000 left our so- 
ciety by Mr. May. 


Another Legacy to Our Society from a Boston 
Truckman, 

Some years ago the * Boston Truckmen’s Asso- 
ciation’ disbanded, and having a balance in the 
treasury, voted to present it to the Mass. S. P. 
C. A. 

And now, by the will of Mr. John W. Esta- 
brooks, a Beston truckman, we are to receive a 
legacy of two thousand dollars. Testimonials 
like these from men who love their horses and 


are competent to judge in regard to the practical 


| work of our svuciety, we consider of great 


value. How can those who love animals and feel 


grateful for the happiness they have brouzht into 
their lives better show their gratitude, both to 
them and to Him who merci ully created and 
gave them. than by helping these societies organ- 
ized for their protection? 


** Lessons on K indness to Animals.’? 

Mr. Angell’s “ Ten Lessons on Kindness to An- 
imals,” with several stories and gems of poetry, 
making a beauti ul pamplet of twenty eight pages, 
on fine, straw colored paper, are now ready for 
delivery at our society’s office, 96 Tremont Street. 

Sample copies will be sent to all who wish 
them, and any number can be ordered at two 


cents each, which is much less than the cost of 
printing. 


National Convention of School and Sunday School 
Teach-rs. 

Mr. Angell has accepted an invitation to ad- 
dress the above at Framingham, on August 31st, 
at 10aM. This organization numbers some thirty 
thousand members, and it is expected that from 
six to eight thousand will be present on that day. 


> 


Evenings at the Sea-Shore. 

At this season, large numbers of influential per- 
sons from distant cities and States are stopping at 
the large sea-shore hotels in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton. They might be influenced to carry home 
from Massachusetts an interest in the prevention 
of cruelty to animals in the various sections from 
which they come. 

To aid this good work, we are authorized to say 
to our friends at the sea shore that our president, 
Mr. Angell, has a lecture upon this subject, which 
he has given very wilely before American col- 
leges, universities and legislatures, and before 
union meetings of churches of most of our Prot- 
estant denominations in various cities on Sunday 
evenings, and which he will cheeriully give at 
our sea-shore hotels without charge, paying his 
own hotel and travelling expenses. 


4@> 


A Pleasant Note from Rhode Island. 
Our Dumb Animals. 
Enclosed find check for twenty-five dollars do- 
nated to “ Our Dumb Animals.” 
Yours truly, 
South Portsmouth, R. I., July 7, 1882. 


Two pigeons of E. S. Raymond of this city, 
liberated in Philadelphia at 7 A. M., arrived at Fall 


River at 4.07 Pp. M. the same day, the distance being 
240 miles. 


WE have received three letters kindly offering 
to translate from the periodicals and papers com- 
ing to us from Continental European societies. 
The writers have our thanks, and their services 
will be a most acceptable and useful donation to 
“Our Dumb Animals.” 


Don’t Overdrive Your Horses. 

There has been so large a call for our placard, 
“ Pon’t Overdrive Your Horses,” that we have been 
obliged to increase the number to 5,500, If any of 
our friends want more, please send for them at 
onee. We shall print all you will use on stables 
and elsewhere, to protect horses through the hot 
weather, 


| 
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The Directors’ Meeting for July 

Was held on Wednesday, the 19th. Present, 
Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Paine, Messrs. Angell, Ap- 
pleton, Bicknell, Hemenway, Heywood, Iill, and 
Noyes; President Angell in the chair. The ree- 
ord of the June meeting was read and approved. 
The June cash account and a statement of the 
treasurer’s June reccipts were read and referred 
to the finance committee. These showed that the 
society's receipts from ordinary sources, in June, 
were $822.15 and that there had been paid to the 
treasurer $1.200 from the sale of land in Melrose, 
and $30), a bequest frum the estate of Simeon P. 
Adams. 

The president reported the election of Joseph 
L. Stevens as secretary —that $500 had been 
received from the estate of Frederick May — that 
John W. Estabrooks, a Boston truckman, had 
left the society by will, $2,000 that Hon. Sam- 
uel C. Cobb had accepted his election as one 
of the trustees of the society’s funds. The presi- 
dent recommended that efforts should be made to 
introduce our cause into the * International Sun- 
day School Series,” and to establish children’s 
societies, and also to increase the August number 
of “Our Dumb Animals,” and print 1,200 more 
placards, “ Don’t Overdrive.” 

It was 

Voted, That the thanks of the society be ten- 
dered to President Angell for his thoughtful and 
timely gift of 5,000 copies of “Ten Lessons on 
Kindness to Animals.” 

Also that $100 be used, at the diseretion of the 
president, towards organizing children’s socicties. 

Also, thanks to the Committee on secretary 
for their painstaking efforts in filling that office. 

Also, that 5,000 extra copies of “Our Dumb 
Animals” for August be printed. 

Also, thac 1,500 additional “ Don’t Overdrive ” 
placards be printed. 

Also, to refer to the committee on publicatiens 
a letter from Dr. D. D. Slade relating to an essay 
on the diseases of animals. 

Also, that efforts be made to introduce our 
work into the International Sunday School Series. 

Mr. David Nevins of Boston was elected a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors, and Henry B. King, 
President of the Georgia Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, was elected an hono- 
rary member. : 

Voled, That the president and two directors 
appointed by him be a committee to whom shall 
be referred all nominations of directors and hono- 
rary members during the official term of the pres- 
ent Board. 

On motion of Mr. Nathan Appleton the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted : 

“The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals respectfuily requests the 
police authorities throughout the State to do all in 
their power to keep children out of the slaughter- 
ing-houses.” 

Mr. Appleton spoke of the success of the new 
Society P. C. A., at Newport, R. I., and gave a 
gratifying account of the rapidly growing disuse 
of the cheek-rein among the summer residents of 
that place. 

«© Waiting for the Master”? 
An English gentleman ec Jls upon us and asks 


for Mrs. Appleton’s beautiful card to be sent to 
one of the * Bands of Mercy ” in England. 


The Band of Mercy. 

What about the children? What society have 
you ‘or them to take an interest in? Th.t is the 
important question. The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is m.in- 
ly for adults, and nobly and royally is carrsing 
forward its humane mission. But not to begin 
with the children, und not to train them early to 
walk in the way cf kindness to animals, in which 
we would have them noble examptes in liter lite, 
is t» neglect the very work where it ought to be- 
gin, and where the tcundation should be laid deep 
and strong. In our meetings, ladies and gentle- 
men confess, with sadness and regret that, when 
young, they were guilty of acts of cruelty, simply 
through carelessness, want of thougbt or proper 
teaching. If only for several generations children 
could be taught their duty on this line of li e, the 
Mass:ichusetts Society would soon find little to do. 

For this special purpose, we have in England 
societies for children, called Bands of Mevey. 
Sometimes, the sume place has several of them. 
The more, the better. In Portsmouth, we deter- 
mined to have a general one tor the whole town; 
and so we formed the Borough of Portsmouth 
Band of Mercy, of which te mayor is the honor- 
ary president; Henry Moody, Esq., the honorary 
treasurer; Miss Robinson of the Scldiers’ Institute, 
possilily, next to Miss Florence Nightinyale, the 
leading lady philanthropist in Eugland, the hon- 
orary secretary ; the present writer, chairmar. of 
committee and conductor, with a committee of 
about thirty ladies and centlemen. Miss bin- 
son generously gave the use of the large and 
handsome Sailor Boys’ Room for the use of the 
meetings. Commencing with one member. about 
eighteen months ago, we now have some four 
hundred names on the beoks. The meubership 
is one penny, or two cents, for which the children 
receive a beautiful ecard, on which is the name of 
the society, date of joining, and the signed dec- 
laration that they will not be cruel, but kind, to 
God's dumb creatures. Both the children and 
committee belong to all churches and sects, but 
yet meet and work heartily and pleasantly to- 
gether for the common object dear to all. Meet- 
ings are held fortnightly for about an hour and a 
half, and, to tell the trutf, are simply delightful, 
being fall, bright, well varied. attractive, and are 
thoroughly appreciated by old and young. We 
commence with a hymn on kindness, Next, all 
the members go into about twelve classes, where, 
for about twenty minutes, the children and ladies 
and gentlemen of the committee have the happiest 
of good times in conversation, reading or mutual- 
ly instructing each other in the interesting theme, 
At the sound of the bell, all take their places in 
front of the conductor to enjoy the feast of good 
things —new every night,—no piece, however 
good, being repeated. The order is now for the 
conductor to call for volunteers from the different 
classes in turn for recitations, anecdotes, songs or 
musie on the piano, all bearing on the object of 
the mecting, kindness to animals, and wonder- 
ful traits and sagacity of Gou’s lower creation. 
Asub-committee gives to each child, who deserves 
well, a small eard or other reward; and all the 
children give their meed of praise in fitting ap- 
plause. The time passes all too q tickly, the vol- 
unteers are too many for us. So, like wise gener- 
als, we always keep in hand ample reserves. to 
commence the action with on the next field night. 
If strangers or ladies and gentlemen present wish 
to address the mecting on the subject. they are 
asked not to exceed five minutes, but come again, 
so as not to tire the children, dull the life or keen 
interest and enjoyment of the proceedings. In- 
terspersed are many words, hints or lessons on 
many points; and all too svon comes the time for 
the final hymn. always sung with inspiring power. 
As the members leave the room, they buy different 
papers, but especially the excellent one cent 
monthly paper named the * Band of Merev.” 

In each home where the handsome card of mem- 
bership is hung. it tells its own story to each mem- 
her, and friends and neighbors dropping in. In 
this way we create and enlarge public sentiment 


among young and old, while each Band of Merey 
boy or girl—under the Banner of Merey—proudly 
and bravely, where and when occasion requires, 
speaks for those who cannot speak for themselves, 
in that kind, helptul, winning, holiest of all spir- 
its, blest of earth and heaven,—the spirit of love. 
—fev. Thomas Timmins of Portsmouth, England. 


Striking for the Right.?? 

This book, published by Lothrop & Co., 82 
Franklin St., Boston, we consider, on the whole, 
the best story for Sunday and other schools teach- 
ing kindness to animals, that we have ever read. 
Lothrop & Co. offered a prize of $1,000 for the 
best Sunday school story, and a committee of 
prominent gentiemen selected this {rom all others 
as being the best. There are two editions; but 
the cheaper $1 edition is just as good. We have 
no interest in the book or its publishers, except 
that we think it the best story we know to inter- 
est children to protect animals from cruelty. 


WILKIE COLLINS is writing a story on vivisec- 
tion which, by special arrangements with the 
author, will be translated at once in French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Dutch and Spanish. 


** Mr. Bergh.’’ 

Mr. Bergh has written two admirable letters, 
which appear in “ Our Auimal Friends.” One te 
Rey. Dr. ‘Talmage, thanking him for his sermon 
on the turf betting and the abuses often practised 
in horse racing, and the other to Mr. Belmont, 
presidert of the “ Jockey Club,” offering the co- 
operation of his society in reforming these abuses. 


Ohio. 


Dr. A. T. Keckeler, President of the Ohio State 
Society, Cincinnati, sends us a statement of the 
work of that society during the past year, from 
which it appears that they have investigated 1183 
cases and prosecuted 233. 


WE receive from Mr. II. F. Brayton of Cleve- 
land, an interesting report of the “ Cleveland Hu- 
mane Society,” of which he is secretary. 


Missouri. 

The Missouri Society is taking measures to ob- 
tain a horse ambulance similar to those used in 
Chicago and Milwaukee. 


Quincy, Illinois. 

The society has offered three prizes to children 
in the public schools for the best compositions on 
cruelty. “ 

Germany. 

In the Z-élogical Garden at Hanover there is 
an asylum for lost dogs and those taken by the 
police. Last year 431 were cared for, 164 were 
redeemed, 25 were sold and 241 were killed. 

The Hanover Svciety last year killed 1,584 
horses. 

The Wurtzbury So: tety keep a horse to aid over- 
loaded teams. Last year they aided 16.688 teams. 

In the “ Zoophilist ” of Nov:, 1881, we find that 
there were then 127 of our societies of adults in 
Germany, numbering over 5,000 members. 


Australia. 
The Melbourne Society sent 700 circulars last 
year to the clergy, asking them to preach on the 
subject. 
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Dr. John Collins Warren. 

“Dr. Warren was wont to write and speak of 
the horse con amore, one might say, and lost no 
opportunity of expressing the full measure of his 
attachment. For a handsome animal he weuld 
give any price, and he never owned any but the 


best. This feeling was both ancestral and profes- 
sional. His father drove like Tam O'Shanter, 


while the faculty generally, both in New and Old 
England, have tor centuries been known for the 
beauty of their equipages and the success with 
which they infused into their steeds their own 
ardor for their patients. Dr. Warren has left on 
record many interesting descriptions of the horses 
he possessed from time to time, with their peculi- 
arities and history. Of a valuable bay mare, called 
the Miikmaid, he long kept the skull. Her phy- 
siognomy was remarkably fine, and her intelligence 


and moral qualities much superior to those of 


most horses. His treatment of all these was sin- 
gularly kind and judicious, and one paragraph in 
his account of them deserves to be perused now 
by everyone that has ought to do with this noble 
creature. 

“*]T have always kept my horses with great 
care and attention, scarcely ever used a whip or 
even carried one in my hand, but have guided 
them satisfactorily with the rein and the voice. I 
never allowed them to stand exposed to the rain, 
nor even to severe cold, when it could be avoided, 
—especially when overheated—at least without 
covering them in case of any such exposure. I 
always regulated their food as weil as I could, 
and endeavored, when I did not employ them at 
labor, to have them driven out to get an airing 
and exercise, which are essential to their health 
and happiness. The check rein I have disused 
some years back, but the blinkers I have not been 
able to get rid of, because the habit of using them 
had been too confirmed before they came into my 
hands.’ °—Memoirs of John Collins Warren, M. D., 
by Howard Payson Arnold. 

In the above sketch we readily see the cause 
which has led Mrs. Wm. Appleton, the daughter 
of Dr. John Collins Warren, to take so deep an 
interest in the protection of animals, and would 
add that we find as far back as 1847, Dr. John 
Collins Warren delivering an address on cryelty 
to horses. 

A Society at, Newport, 

The Massachusetts Society can claim the credit 
of starting another important society at New- 
port, R. I., inasmuch as its founder is Mr. Nathan 
Appleton, one of our directors, who went to New- 
port this summer with the determination of found- 
ing a society there, and commenced his labors by 
hiring at his own expense a most convenient and 
desirable office for its use. In the* Boston Trans- 
cript” of July 1st we find the following :— 

A society for the protection of animals was 
formed at Newport, Friday afternoon. Nathan 
Appleton was elected president, Nelson Howard, 
secretary, and Charles T. Hopkins, treasurer. 
Among those present were Mr. Angell, president 
of the Massachusetts Society ; Mr. Henry Bb. King, 
president of the Georgia Society; Dr C. H. 
Fisher, secretary of the Rhode Island Society ; 
Mrs. W. W. Astor of New York, Mrs. Atherton 
Blight and Mrs. Paul of Philadelphia, Miss Stuart, 
Mrs. Waring, Mr. Tweedy and Mr. and Mrs. 
Armistead of Newport, Miss Mason of Boston, 
Mrs. Pearson of Providence, and others of the 


most influential and wealthy citizens and visitors 
of Newport. 

At a subsequent meeting, W. Keith Armistead 
was elected permanent secretary, and Col. S. R. 
Honey, counsel of the society. Among the vice- 
presidents we notice the names of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, James Gordon Bennett, ex-Govy. 
Van Zandt, Lieut.-Gov. Fay, Mayor Franklin, 
Mrs. R. M. Hunt, Miss Florence Lyman, Mr. 
Royal Phelps, Mr W. R. Travers, Mrs. Pierre 
Lorillard. Among the directors, Mrs. Dr. Wheeler, 
Miss Jane Stuart, Mrs. Richard Willing, Mrs. 
Armistead, Miss Ellen Mason. Among the largest 
givers we find Nathan Appleton, Mrs. William 
Appleton, Miss Anne Wigglesworth, Mrs. J. 
Arthur Beebe of Boston, and Mrs. W. W. Astor 
of New York. 

The remarks of Mr. Appleton at the last meet- 
ing of the society, as published in the “ Newport 
News,” seem to us so excellent that we give them 
almost in full:— 


“ The movement in behalf of the dumb animals 
who cannot speak for themselves is so well known 
and understood, that it needs no explanation from 
me. The societies formed to protect them from 
cruel treatment, now united by acommon bond 
of union, have become a recognized power all 
over the globe. 

“Some months ago I was impressed with the 
belief that there was no better place in the world 
for a society for the protection of animals than 
Newport, and I determined as soon as I arrived 
here to see what steps should be taken for so de- 
sirable an object. It is not that there are many 
cases of abuse in Newport itself—though every 
city in the world really needs such an institution 
—uas here it is where persons of culture, influence 
and wealth come from all parts of the country, 
as well as from the old world, for many weeks 
or months, and it is only reasonable to suppose 
that if they become interested seriously in the 
cause of protecting anignals during their sojourn 
here they will keep up this interest on their re- 
turn to their respective winter homes. 

“T believe that much more can be accomplished 
by education and persuasion than by prosecution 
and punishment. Moreover, the greatest care 
must be taken not to infringe upon the rights of 
others. The best work to be done is the humane 
education of the young. This can be advanced 
by school teachers and clergymen, by prizes, by 
cards, by a children’s membership of the society, 
and in other ways. 

“ After that come the great questions of trans- 
portation of live stock by land and sea, and their 
slaughtering humanely, all of which tend to make 
the meat healthier and better for food. There are 
now some seven different models of improved eat- 
tle cars in actual use. the adoption of which we 
ean aid. As for slaughtering, it is of the greatest 
importance that we should have an agent from 
time to time visit the abattoirs, and see that the 
animals are provided with a proper shelter. that 
the killing is done separately, out of sight of 
those awaiting their turn, and by the most im- 
proved methods. Cattle ought to be shot by the 
carbine, which is instantaneous death, and rarely 
fails, while sheep can be easily stunned by a blow 
which penetrates the cerebellum before blood let- 
ting. Children should be excluded from the 
slanghter houses. 

“The abuses of horses in the streets I do not 
think are common in Newport. But the drivers 
of draft horses for carts, omnibusses, ete., can be 
encouraged to kindness and sensible treatment by 
the tact of the society’s agents, and prosecution 
will not often be found necessary, except in rare 
cases of brutality. Check reins are fast going out 
of use and blinkers or blinders will follow. It is 
part of the society’s work to have facilities for 
killing humanely any old or disabled animals, 
large or small, at the will of their owners, and 


later a home or shelter for animals may be estab- 
lished as the Dogs’ Home in London and one in 
Philadelphia. In fact, the more the society un- 
dertakes the more good work it will find to do. 
Drinking troughs, too, for animals, can be pre- 
sented to the city of Newport to be put up in 
various places. Indeed, there is enough to do 
here as elsewhere, and we can be certain that our 
efforts will indirectly help all the other societies 
in the world, now bound together by what was 
established at an international congress of the soci- 
eties held at Paris the summer of 1878, which I 
had the privilege of attending as a delegate, and 
called “The International Union of the Societies 
for the Protection of Animals,” of which the em- 
blem is a gold star on an azure field, and I am 
only too happy to know that another star, that of 
the Newport Society, has just been added to this 
constellation.” 


Qur friends will be also glad to see in a letter 
from Mr. Nathan Appleton to the “ Boston Daily 
Advertiser’ the following :— 


“It is quite noticeable that in the handsomest 
equipages seen this summer at Newport, from the 
stately *four-in-hand’ to the single pony ‘tub’ 
driven by one of the pretty belles of the place, 
check reins have been discarded, and it is certain- 
ly to be hoped that the fashion once set here it 
will be taken up all over theland. Horses cannot 
like them ; indeed, in going up hill they area posi- 
tivecruelty. Moreover, no ugly horse can be made 
handsome by the check-rein, while it is a needless 
insult to a handsome animal to put his neck in so 
strained and ungraceful a position. Check reins 
fairly abolished, it will not be long before blind- 
ers are done away with also. Then the horse will 
be seen in all the majesty of his beauty.” 


> 


God Bless the Little Children, 
God bless the little children, 
Wherever they may be! 
Far out on the silent prairie, 
Down by the sounding sea— 
Like flowers in the crowded city, 
Like birds in the forest free, 
God bless the little children, 
Wherever they may be! 


Whether they walk in splendid homes, 
With satin-sandalled feet, 

Or wearily run barefooted 
Adown the busy street; 

Whether they kneel at eventide 
Beside a mother’s knee, 

Or lonely sleep in orphan homes, 
Still tenderly pray we, 

“God bless the little children, 
Wherever they may be!” 

Lillie E. Barr. 


Ammonia to Separate Fighting Dogs. 

An Andover lady writes us that in several cases 
she has found ammonia effective to separate fight- 
ing dogs. We think snuff, as recommended in 
our July number, safer. But where snuff cannot 
be had, ammonia, wsed with great care, so as not 
to injure the eyes or nostrils, may answer a good 
purpose. It is worth remembering. 

Publications and Exchanges Recently Received from 
Kindred Societies. 


“ Humane Journal,” Chicago. 

“ Animal World,” London. 

La Vivisezione Animale, Discussa il di, 16 April, 
1882, Da Un’ Assemblea Di Citta-dini, Convocati 
in Napoli. 

“S. P. C. Journal,” Halifax, N. S. 

“ Der Thiertrund,” Vienna, for June. 

“ Tl Zoofilo,” Naples, Italy. 
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The Fawn Chased by Dogs. 


A fawn is a young deer. I 
will tell you a true story of one. 
On a bright summer day last 
year, a fawn lay nibbling the 
tender grass on the border of a 
wood in Oregon. She lay there 
at ease, as if there were no 
cause for fear, for the birds 
sang on the trees, and under 
the blue sky floated the clouds, 
with their white, shining folds 
turned out to catch the rays of | 
the sun. All at once the little | 
fawn started to her feet and | 
pricked up herears. What did 
she hear? Ah! it was some- | 
thing more than the sweet twit- 
ter of birds, it was the barking | 
of dogs who had scented her | 
track, and were in full pursuit. 

Off started the little fawn, 
and it was well she ran swiftly, | 
for soon three fierce dogs that | 
had strayed from a farm near 
by rushed from the woods into 
the clearing, and by their fierce 
barking made lier heart beat. 
From the clearing she ran into 
a grove where the trees grew 
high and thick; but the dogs 
followed close on her path, and 
she saw they were gaining cn 
her fast. 

Now, it happened that Silas 
Mason was at work squaring 
timber near his log hut on the 
edge of the grove. As his 
raised axe descended into the 
timber, he heard the barking 
of dogs, and, looking up, saw 
the beautiful young fawn gal- 
loping towards him. The next 
moment the three dogs made 
their appearance. 

Seizing a stout stick, Silas 
beat them off, and as soon as 
they were out of sight he turned 
and saw the fawn standing by 
the timber, her dark eyes spark- 
ling and her neck outstretched 
as if to be sure that her ene- 
mies had gone. 

By a strange instinct the 
fawn seemed to know at once 
that Silas was her friend, and 
that but for him she would have 


“ Oh, then let’s hurry!” Susie 
exclaimed, starting again and 
as she pushed around a thick 
briery bush there was the white 
kitten waiting for them just 
ahead, and there at last was the 
bubbling spring, gushing from 
among the rocks, the birth- 
plaée of their dear brook. 

“Oh, Susie, make a cup of 
your hand and drink some 
water,” said Benny, bending 
down to do it himself. 

“I can’t! I can’t! I am 
caught in the briers!” cried 
Susie, struggling as she spoke 
to disengage herself. but it 
seemed as if every thorn on 
the bushes reached out to catch 
at her and she couldn't get 
away. 

Benny ran to help her, but 
only got his hands scratehed 
and when Susie turned her 
head the briers caught her curls 
so that she could not move away 
any more without her hair be- 
ing pulled. This was too dis- 
couraging, and she began to 
cry. 

“Oh, dear! I wish mamma 
was here,” said Benny, looking 
wistfully down at the top of the 
home chimney below. 

“Mamma! mamma!” he 
shouted then as loud as he 
could; but the wind blew the 
wrong way and took the shout 
up hill instead of down. Then 
he said he would go home and 
tell her to come. 

“Oh, no, no!” begged Susie. 
“T don’t dare be left alone; 
there might be bears among 
the trees, or a snake. Don’t go, 
Benny!” 

“Well, I won't,” said Ben- 
ny; “but I wish I had some 
scissors or a knife, anyhow; 
big enough.” 

Then he sat down by Susie 
and they wondered what they 
should do; would they have to 
go without dinner and supper? 
Would they have to stay all 
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night there on the hill ? 
“Oh, I am so tired!” said 


been torn in pieces. She let him come to her and 
pat her on the head, and then watched him curi- 
ously as he brought, water to her in a pail. She 
took both water and food from his hands, and 
did not seem at all afraid, 

See what kindness will do, even to an untamed 
animal. For the rest of the day the fawn staid 
near her protector, and seemed happy in his pres- 
ence. But the next morning she had disappeared. 
Perhaps she went to seek her brothers and _ sisters 
in the woods. 

Some one said to Silas, “ Why didn’t you shoot 
her for venison”? ‘ What”! cried Silas,“ betray 
the confidence of a poor dumb animal, of one who 
had run to me for help from her enemies? No; 
I would sooner have gone without my dinner for 
a week than have harmed that little fawn after 
she had asked me, by her looks, to protect her. 
No good man will betray confidence.”—Unecle 
Charles. 


How Benny Sent Notes to His Mamma. 


Out in a part of the country where it is very 
hilly, there stands a red house at the foot of a 
steep whose side is covered with birch and pine 
trees, and a thick undergrowth of brush, In that 
house live two little children, and what do you 
think they did one day? 

Their mamma was busy baking, and they went 


tu play by the little brook in the yard. They were 
making a bridge of stones there and that morning 
they finished it. Then Susie’s white kitten tried 
it, and stepped across without once wetting her 
dainty feet. 

“ Now that’s done, and what'll we do next? ” 
asked restless Susie, 

“IT know,” said Benny; “let’s go up the hill 
and find where the brook begins, It’s hard climb- 
ing, and mother thinks I ain't big enough; but 
I'm bigger now than I was the last time I asked 
her.” 

“ Well, let’s go then,” said Susie, eagerly, and 
off they started, hand in hand at first, but they 
soon found they each needed two hands to catch 
hold of the bushes and projecting rocks, as they 
climbed up the hill close by the little bed of the 
brook. Up and up they went; it was pretty tire- 
some, but there was fun in it, for the white kitten 
ran nimbly ahead and kept stopping for them, and 
the brook seemed to laugh out loud as it danced 
merrily to meet them. 

“ Haven’t we gone as much asa mile?” asked 
Susie at last, winding her arm around a young 
birch tree, while she stopped to take breath. 

“No, not more than three-quarters, I guess,” 
said Benny. ‘See, there’s our chimney down 
there and smoke going out. Mother’s making 
pies.” 


Susic, moving her head a little, but it hurt so that 
she began to cry again. ‘The little white kitten 
rubbed against her and purred, but it could not 
help her. Yes, it cowld help her! <A bright idea 
flashed into Benny’s mind. 

“Let's send a note to mamma by kitty!” he 
exclaimed: “ ve got some paper in my pocket 
and a little stub end of a pencil and I can print!” 

Susie stopped crying and watched with great 
interest while Ben slowly printed down these 
words on a torn slip of paper: — 

“DeeR MaMa We aiR up here Tanglid in a 
BRike Bush. Cum!” 

Then he found a piece of string in his pocket 
and tied the note around the white kitten’s neck. 
When that was done, he turned her head down the 
hill towards home and clapping bie hands at her 
said in dreadful tones : — 

“ Scat! Seat!” 

The frightened kitten darted down the hill and 
was quickly out of sight among the bushes. 

“ Now mammu’ll come!” said Susie, with a sigh 
of relief. But Benny had thought of something 
else. 

“Tm going to send a letter in a boat now,” he 
said, and again he slowly pinned on another rag- 
ged slip: — 

“DeeR MaMa We aiR up heRe TangILD ina 
BRike. CuM.” 
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This he fastened to a piece of bireh bark and 
launched it down the little tambling stream, which 
earried it swiftly out of sight. 

“ Now she'll come pretty soon,” he said, sitting 
down in perfect faith to wait. 

Their mamma baked her bread that morning 
and then she baked pies and made cookies and got 
her dinner over before she had time to think much 
about them. Then she stepped to the door to see 
how they were getting along and called them, but 
there was no answer. 

The wind blew in her face and the white kitten 
rubbed against her feet. 

“Where are the children, kitty?” she asked, 
looking down and then she spied the note tied 
around the white furry neck. She took it off and 
read the blurred words : — 2 

“Deek MaMa We aiR up here, Tanglid in a 
BRiRe Bush. Cum!” 

She caught her sun-bonnet off the nail and 
started, but hardly knew which way to go. They 
were up the hill, of course, but she might miss 
them. As she stood irresolute, right in sight down 
the brook came the little birch-bark raft, with a 
piece of paper pinned to it which was too wet to 
read, but it told her all she wanted to know, for 
now it was plain that they had gone along by the 
brook. 

So she started swiftly to the hill, pushing the 
bushes aside, with the little white kitten running 
before her, and as it was not nearly a mile, nor 
even a quarter, that the little ones had gone, she 
soon reached the spot where Susie stood weeping 
in the grasp of the brier bush and Ben sat pa- 
tiently waiting at her side. 

Was there ever a tangle that a mamma would 
not set right? Gently and skilfully she freed first 
the curls and then the tittle dress, and then with 
her ligh’-hearted girl and boy followed the stream 
back again, just in time to meet papa as he came 
tu dinner.— You's Companion. 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in June. 


Whole number of complaints received, 187; viz., Beating, 16; 
overworking and overloauing, 14; overdriving, 4; driving when 
lame or galled, 63; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 
19; abandoning, 3; torturing, 1; driving when diseased, 7; 
cruelly transporting, 9; general cruelty, dt. 

Remedied without prosecution, 71; warnings issued, 66; not 
substantiated, 37; not found, 2; anonymous, 6; prosecured, 5; 
convicted, 2; cases disposed of in Sup Court, 2; convicted, 2. 

Animals taken from work, 45; killed, 43. 


By Country AGeNnts, SeconD QuARTER, 1882. 


Whole number of complaints, 454; viz., Beating, 39; over- 
loadi g, 57; overdriving, 729; working when lame or galled, 117; 
worki g when diseased, 25; not providing food or shelter, 2s: 
torturing, 12; abandoning, 12; general cruclty, 89. 

Remedied without prosecution, 407; not substantiated, 32; 
prosecuted, 15; convicted, 11. 

Animals taken from work, 99; killed, 53. 


Receipts by the Society in June. 
FINEs. 


From Police Court —Newton (paid at II. of C.), $20. 
District Court.—\st N. Middlesex, $3. 

Witness fers, $14.40. 

Total, $39.40, 


From MEMBERS AND Donors. 
Benj. F. Dutton, $50; Geo. T. Angell, $26; Wm. M. Hill, $15. 
Ten Eacn. 


Miss M. E. Ingalls, Dr. Geo. C. Shattuck, A. M. Howland, 
Mrs. Samuel Hooper, Mrs. C. 8. Barnard, Henry B. Hiil, Mrs. 
A.C, Thayer, Wim. sheafe. 


Five Eacu. 


Mrs. R. D. Green, Mrs. Benj. 8S. Shaw, Arthur T. Lyman, J. 
Huntington Wolcott, Mrs. M. B. Clark, Mrs. James Tolman, 
Mrs.C E Stetson, Mrs. 8. L. Hinckley, Mrs. Geo. F. Bartictt, 
Francis Parkm@m, Win. H. Wood, Miss Mabel ‘IT’. Thayer, Miss 
Helen Porter, Mrs. Jolin M. Cheney, Thomas T. Bouve. 

Miss M_ E. L’Hommedicu, $3. 


One DotLarR Eacnu. 


Miss M_ Eveleth, Miss S. Johnson, Lester B_ Bragg, Irving T. 
Guild, Chas. Bramard Clark, Miss A, May, Miss J. E. Mann, 
Mrs. F. Gill, G. L. Ames. 

Total, $258. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 


Mrs. F. Gill, $9; Mrs. Dr. W. W. Dawson, $3 59; Crane, 
Waite Co , 33.50; Miss Marstoa, $1.71; J. B.'T. Tupper, $2; 
W. F. A. Bill, $1.15. 


One Eacu. 


Miss R. Bowker, Miss J. F. Hathaway, Mra. A. S. Albee 
Miss Helen Clark. 


Firty Cents Eacu. 

Miss Campbell, L. R. Smith, Miss C. M Mason, Mrs. H. TT. 
Smith, Jona. Brooks, Wm. Carlton, W. Reundy, 
Mrs. E.M Dunham, Miss M. M, Perry. 

Miss Mionie A. Ball, 25 cenis. . 

Total, $29 61. 

Interest, $491.64. 

Publications sold, $3 50. 

Totai receipts in June, $822.15 

The treasurer received during June, $1,500, 

: 
TutrLtow Brown said:—*I once killed birds 
in my wantonness—God forgive me—merely to 
test my skill with the rifle. But I received a bit- 
ter lesson. While once passing through the 
woods | carelessly fired at a bird, caring only to 
discharge my gun, so as to make my next fire 
sure. I wounded a bird which sat upon the fence. 
I felt cuilt stricken at once, and tried to catch it. 
Failiny in that I thought it woula be humanity to 
shoot it. Betore I could load my rifle it fluttered 
across the field, where I followed it, and found 
the panting sufferer at its nest, and the blood drip- 
ping upon its young! My cru:lty flashed upon 
me in all its nakedness, and 1 cringed under my 
reflections like a guilty butcher as I was.” 

ApvicE TO Boys —Horace Mann writes: “ You 
are made to be kind, generous, magnanimous. If 
there is a boy in school who has a club foot, don’t 
let him know that you ever saw it. If there is a 
lame boy, assign him some part of the gamo 
Which does not require running. If there is a 
hungry one, give him part of your dinner, If 
there is a dull one, help him on with his lesson, 
If there bea bright one, be not envious of him; 
for if one boy is proud of his talents, and another 
is envious of them, there are two great wrongs, 
and no more talent than before. If a larger 
stronger boy has injured you, and is sorry for it, 
forgive him. and request the teacher not to punish 
him. All the school will show by their countue- 
ance how much better it is than to have a great 
fist.” 


Officers of the Society. 
President. 
GEORGE ‘I’. ANGELL, Boston. 


Vice-Presidents. 
His Execllency the Governor and one hundred others through 
the Siate. 
Directors. 


IIeury P. Kidder, 
Samuel Sawyer, 
G_J.F Bryant, 
W.H Bildwin, 
Daniel Needham, 
Nathan Appleton, 

J. Murray Forbes, 

J Boyle O'Reilly, 

H. B. lili, 

R. K. Darrah, 
Pereival Everett, 
Thos. W. Bicknell, 
Augustus Homenway, 
Benj Ware, 

Dr. William Appleton, 


George T Angell, 

Mrs. Win. Appleton, 

Russell Sturgis, Jr., 

D D. Shide, 

George Noyes, 

Mrs. J. C. Johnson, 

Miss Anne Wigglesworth, 

Miss Florence Lyman, 

Mrs Somucl C. Cobb, 

Mrs. Joseph Lasigi, 

Mrs. George L. Chaney, 

Mrs RT. Paine, Jr., 

Miss Mary Russell, 

Miss Alice Russell, 

Henry 8. Russell, 

C. L. Hey wood, 
Secretary—Joseph L. Stevens. 
Treasurer—Charies Fairchild. 

Finance Committee—J Murray Forbes, Mrs. Wm. Appleton, 
Mi-s Anne Wiggiesworth, George Noyes, Davicl Needhain. 

Committee on Legislution, Transportation and Sluughtering 
—Nathan Appleton, Pr. D. D slad-, Henry B. Hill, Mes. Wil- 
liam Appleto , Miss Floreuce Lyman, J. Murray Forves, Augus- 
tus Hemenway. 

On Officers and Prosecutions—Samul E. Sawyer, Benjamin 
P. Ware, Geo. Noyes, Mes. J_C. Johason, Mes. Juseph lasigi, 
Robert K. Darrah, Uenry B. Hill. 

On Humane Education, Publications and Prizes — Geo. 
Noyes, Thomas W. Bicknell, Mrs. William Appleton, Mrs. 8. 
C. Mrs. Joseph Lasigi, J. Buyte O'Keiliy, Nathan Apple- 
ton. 


On Home and Shelter for Animals—Percival L. Everett, 
Mrs. J.C. Jobnson, Nathan Appleton, Geo. Noyes, C. L. Hey- 
wood. 


Trustees of Permanent Fund—Samucl E. Sawyer, Samuel 
C. Cobb, Geo. 'T. Angell. 


Auditors—Samucl E. Sawyer, Wm. H. Baldwin. 
Counsellor—Wm. Minot, Jr. 


Prosecuting Agents at Boston OFicex — Chas. A. Currier, 
Joseph Baker, Thomas Langlan, J. W. Tenney. 


hief Clerk at Society's Ojice—Francis 8. Dyer. 
In addition to the above, the society has nearly 


| five hundred unpaid prosecuting agents through 


the State. The society is supported by gifts, 
membership and legacies, of which it has thus tar 
receivid thirty-eight. 

The Talmud. 

“ God is love” His book unfolds his considera- 
tion even for cattle “ shall not muzzle 
the ox treadeth out the corn.” © Should not 
spire Nineveh that great city wherein are more 
than six score thousand persons,” ete., * and also 
much calile” 

I have lately been studving the Talmud, and 
Tsend you three sayings of the Hebrew sages there 
recorded : 

Rabbi Jehuda, perhaps the most distinguished, 
ealled the Rabbi” by eminence, declares: It és 
forbidden mun lo lake his own meals before pro- 
viding for his beasts.” 

Rabbi Houna, says: “ When aman goes for the 
first time to see the lady proposed for him in mar- 
riage, let him listen allentively to what the 
say.” 

‘This has been thus explained by a commentator: 
“To obtain some premonitions as to the future 
happiness of your married life, study caretully the 
domestic animals you see around her, whether 
they approach her with confidence,” ete | Another 
saying in the Talmud is this: © Yo cause suffering 
to animals is to transgress the Divine law.” 

Such teachings recall the thought of him who 
said, * If a man’s dog is not better for his being a 
Christian, I care not for that man’s religion ” 

Rey. WILL C. Woop. 


Prices of Humane Publications, 

The following publications can be obtained at 
our offices at cost prices, which does not include 
postage. 

‘Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” by 
Geo. T Angell, at 2 cents each, or . $2.00 per 100 


“Cattle Transportation,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.10 * 
“ Protection of Animals,” by G. T. Angell, . 1.33 © 
Five Questions Answered,” by G.T. Angell, “ 
“The Check Rein,” by G. 'T. Angell, . 
“The Marett Tract,” by G. T. Angell (post- 

“TIow to Kill Animals Humanely,” by Dr. 

“Insect Eating Birds,” by Frank H Palmer, 1.30 “ 
“Service of Mercy,” selections from Scrip- 

Humane picture card, “* Waiting for the Mas- 


All the above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 
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hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred and more copies, as 
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United States. 


4@- Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent to 
the Editor, 96 ‘Tremont Street, Boston. 
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ag All members receive ‘‘Our Dumb Animals” free, and all 
Publications of the Soeicty. 
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